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Life Insurance is the safest 
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flash freshness...the 
blue dral cleanser in 
Flash clears stale 


breath and decay- 
Causing germs. 


Flash contidenc +s.it 
comes from knowing 
Flash has everything 

that's needed to look 
after your teeth, 


gums...in fact, your 
whole mouth. 


nosh taste...30 m-m- 
much tinglier you'll 


want to brush longer 
for the sheer joy of it. 
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DENIAL CREAM with a fresh sky-biue mouth purifier. 
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MEENA'S FATHER BID A WISE 
THING. HE OPENED A MINORS 
ACCOUNT IN HER MAME 

AT /O8. ANP PUT ALL HER 
LITTLE EXTRA MONEY AN IT 
WHEN MEENA ‘5 OVER I2 YEARS 
OLD=- SHE CAN EVEN OPERATE 

_ THE ACCOUNT HERSELF 

AT /OB-HER SAVINGS EARV 
INTEREST. 
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o>, your money go 
a long, long way! 


AEA Come to 1.0.8. We have great plans for you: 
CS ndian Overseas Bank 


Good people to grow with 
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When youturnten 
turnto 
Bank of Baroda 


Bank of Baroda has a 
surprise for those over 710, 
You can operate 

your very own 

Minors Savings Account. 


A Minors Savings Account 
can be opened at any ace, 
with just Rs. 6. 

And when you turn 10, 

you can deposit and 

withdraw money on your own. 
Doesn't the idea sound 

great to you ? 





Bank of Baroda 


fA Govt. of india Undertaking) 


at Bank of Baroda we know growing upisaspecial time. 
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Only students upto the age of 12 years can participate, Colour the above picture in 
any of the ‘Camel’ colours. Send in your coloured entires at the following address. 


P.8. No. 9928, COLABA, Bombay-400 005. 


| The results will be final and no correspondence regarding the same 
will be considered. 
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Send entries before : 30-97-1780 
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THE SECRET OF F-GROWTH 


Sin hie issue of your magazine, in the ealunan PICKS a 
FROM OUR MAILBAG, we we have’ published extracts 
___ fram two letters — one written byafatherandthe other == | 
bya teacher. These are. Specimens of the encouraging eS : 
letters we have been yeceiing: from. the grown-up : | : 
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‘Is there any special reason to be Nee about such — 

letters ? . Indeed, there is. One of the best ways of — 

bridging the generation gap is for the grown-up ones 

to grow with the young ones, It isa greaterror for 

the grown-up to think that he has grown enough. 

The inner growth does not mean just knowing far 

more than the children know or experiencing the hard 

realities of life. The secret of the true growth for 

the older generation fies in its capacity to feel the 

innocent joy and wonder the young can feel. To be — 

in tune with the spontaneous process of growth that ; 

is in operation in the young Is, the Sux of cent for: aa . 
--the grown-up. - . i 
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bute to the child's. natural spirit of growth—through an8 
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know that the grown-up too are” benefited from =e | 
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Udayan stood undone for a 
moment. He could have made 
‘himself invisible and jumped 
forward to the rescue of his 
‘brothers. But while he was 
returning to the enchanted 
domain, the magic powder had 
slipped off him. 

It was impossible to win a 
victory over the giant in a 
|direct combat. The giant was 
inot only much stronger, but 
|also capable of bringing for- 
|ward a new head when be- 
headed! 
| “Should I look on while my 
brothers hang into their death?” 
he asked himself and decided 
to rush to fight the giant though 
that would mean his own death, 

The giant led his prisoners— 
Nishith, Kumar, and the cap- 
tain who had come to meet 
them—towards a wooden plat- 
form. He put the nooses 


around their necks, Udayan was 


10 


about to spring up between the 
prisoners and the giant with his 
sword drawn. Just then was 
heard a shout, “‘Stop!""- 

It was the voice of the dwarf 
wizard. 

“What do you mean?” de- 
manded the giant, surprised at 
the wizard’s audacity. 

“If you hang those brothers 
you will be the loser!” warned | 
the wizard. 

“How dare you say so?” the 
giant asked, grinding his teeth. 

“For your infofmation, those 
three brothers who have given 
you so much trouble are triplets. 
I had kept this fact hidden from 
you in order to saye them. 
But now that you are going to 
kill them any way, I thought it 
wise to reveal this to you,’’| 
said the wizard. 

“You are a liar,” 





roared the 


giant. 





“You are'a foolto say so,” 
| retorted the wizard. | 

The giant stamped his foot, 
and, goggling his fearful eyes 
asked Nishith and Kumar, “‘Is 
this true?” 

“It is,’ said Nishith. “I con- 
fess this because | don’t want 
to speak a lie just before dying.” 

The giant stood convinced. 

“Do you know why I revea- 
led the fact? Since die these 
young men must, let them die 
| before your deity instead of 
| dying by the noose,” stated the 
wizard. “Thereby their death 
will at least serve some 
| purpose.” 


“You are right. All my pri- 


soners are lucky to be sacrificed | 
before my deity...” 

‘For your profit!” cut in the 
wizard. But the giant did not 
seem to understand the sarcasm. 
He said gleefully, “Yes, for my 
profit. I[’ll obtain a grand boon 
from the deity the moment | 
have Sliced off the heads of 
fifty twins before her.” 

“Well, well, you had almost 
had fifty victims only if you 
could get hold of Udayan, the | 
missing one of the triplets,” | 
observed the wizard. 

“Right. But where is he? He | 
is so wicked!” complained the 
giant. 

“Indeed, he must be appea- 
ring wicked to an honest and | 











innocent giant like you. Why 
not try to find him? He went 
out to Shravasti some time 
back. He could not have gone 
‘far,’ said the wizard. — 

| “Yes Ill find him out. How 
‘can he escape my clutch? Ha 
ha!!”’ 

The giant’s sinister laughter. 
| made the blood of his prisoners 
creep.” The giant then took the 
nooses off the three would-be 
victims’ necks and bound them 
separately to the trees at hand. 
| He did the same to the wizard. 
As the prisoners looked on, 
he changed into a vulture and 
took off. 


















As soon as the giant was gone | 
Udayan jumped forward and 
demanded of the wizard, “‘Why 
did you make the disclosure?” | 

“Were you a clever chap, you. 
would have understood my 
motive at once! Don’t you see | 
that my disclosure at Jeast saved | 
your brothers from the impen- 
ding death? I had seen you} 
hiding behind the bush. That 
is why | suggested to the giant 
that he ought to go out of the 
forest in search of you,” ex- 
plained the wizard. 

Udayan thought over the 
wizard’s statement. Soon it was 
clear to him that the wizard had 
done the best imaginable in 
the prevailing situation. He 
felt grateful to the wizard. May 
what come later, had the wizard 
not intervened at the moment, 
Nishith, Kumar and the captain | 
would have got killed. Going to | 
save them, he too would have 
gone their way. 

“What is to be done now?” 
asked Udayan. 

“Free us first. Then we will 
decide upon our next course of 
action,” said the wizard. 

Udayan freed the wizard im- 
mediately. Together they freed | 
the others. 

“We are back from the jaws 
of death!’ exclaimed Kumar 



























}and Nishith. 

“I was surprised that instead 
of keeping yourself invisible, 
you hid behind a bush while 
the giant was here,” the wizard 
told Udayan. 

“T lost the magic powder, 


I’m sorry to confess,” said 
Udayan. 
“Never mind. JI still have 


| some of it.”’ The wizard said this 
while bringing out the powder. 
He then chanted some hymn on 
it. Then, going near the three 
princesses, he sprinkled pinches 
of it on Subhasini’s left foot, 
Suhasini’s left hand, and Suke- 
shini’s eyes. 

Next moment the girls appea- 
red to have lost those limbs! 

“My God! What did you'do? 
You made them cripples!’ ex- 
claimed the three brothers. 

“Don’t you worry. With the 
hymn I muttered, the powder’s 
power changed. Instead of 
making the whole object invi- 
sible, it will make only the part 
on which it is sprinkled invi- 
sible. You can also memorise 
the hymn,” said the wizard. 

“*T won't care to memorise It. 
I have no intention of making 
channing girls look disfigured,” 
blurted out Udayan. 
The wizard laughed and said, 


“My brother, you have to make 








charming girls look disfigured if 
you will like to save them from 
being dismembered !”’ 

‘We don’t understand you!” | 
said Nishith and Kumar. Uda-. 
yan kept quiet, for he had begun 
to guess the situation. 

“The giant won't sacrifice 
such men or women to his deity | 
who are disfigured in their} 
limbs,”” informed the wizard. 

After some more consultation 
among themselves, they again 
stood bound to the trees, in the 
positions the giant had left 
them. Udayan then made him- 
sclf invisible. 

Next morning all could hear 
a hissing sound in~ the sky. 








| 

| Soon the thick foliage overhead 
| parted. Hundreds of leaves fell 
|scattered. Then descended the 
| giant, in the form of the vulture, 
}and then, after hopping on the 
| | ground twice or thrice, assumed 
'his normal form. 

With him had come two other 
| giants who looked like his ser- 
'vants. They held two fearful 
|axes. They were followed by 
|two giant-women carrying two 
| basketsful of flowers. 
| The giant took his seat on’ a 
'wooden slab and commanded 
the giant-women to prepare 
those prisoners in the lake for 
the ceremonial sacrifice. “Bring 


| them one after another to me.” 


fe a 

As the prisoners were produ- | 
ced before him, he asked them 
their names and passed his sear- | 
ching look on them. “You are | 
the prince of Avanti, aren’t | 
you?” “You are the princess of | 
Manipur, right?’ - he went on | 
asking. The prisoners nodded, 
tears rolling down their cheeks. 

Suddenly one of the giant- 
women asked in a horrified tone, | 
“What to do with this blind girl, | 
this lame girl and this handless 
one?” 

“What! Blind, lame and 
handless? What do you say? I 
could not have chosen such | 
defective ones!” roared the | 
giant. He then surveyed the) 
three princesses with disgust | 
writ large on his face and in|} 
one bound reached the tree to | 
which the wizard was tied. | 

“Who did the mischief? Who | 
disfigured these girls?” he de- | 
manded. | 

“O Giant, I’m dying with pain. | 
ll answer your question only | 
after you take me out of the} 
tree,” whimpered the wizard. | 

The giant snapped the rope. | 
The wizard fell on the ground. | 

‘Tell me how three of the| 
princesses lost their limbs!’ | 
asked the giant. 

“How on earth do you expect | 
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me to tell that? 
have been like that from their 
birth, You might have over- 
looked their defects!” answered 
the wizard. 

“Overlooked? Never. I had 
‘been sure of everyone’s sound 
physical condition before kid- 
napping them. Someone has 
done some mischief to foil my 
mission. I hope you are not the 
mischief-maker!"’ groaned out 
the giant. 

“It is a pity that you have 
begun suspecting me for every- 
thing, forgetting all about your 
absconding enemy, Udayan!” 
lamented the wizard. 

The giant remained thought- 
ful for a moment. 








They might | 








“PH kill him! Pl find him 
out anyhow and crush him like 
a bug!” he shrieked. 

Then he dragged Kumar, 
Nishith, the wizard and the 
captain into another part’ of| 
the forest. The invisible Udayan | 
followed him. Beside a_ thick 
bush the giant changed himself 
into a vulture and flapped his 
wings violently. The leaves dis- 
persed and a door was seen. 
The giant opened the door and 
pushed his four prisoners down 
it. Then, after covering the spot 
with leaves again, he returned 
to the princesses. Suddenly he 
swooped down upon them and 
took hold of them in his claws 
and flew off. —- To continue 





















WORLD MYTHOLOGY_4 
ATLANTA'S RACE 


Atlanta, the daughter of an Arcadian || . 

chief, was a remarkable runner and || 

| huntress. She could run through | 

& | forest, armed with a bow and arrows, 
- | at the wind’s speed. | | 






Once when a ferocious boar ravaged 

the Kingdom of Calydon and the !ocal 
||} heroes were unable to tackle it, 
‘| Atlanta wounded it first. 
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Many a prince coveted the hand of 
Atlanta in marriage. But Atlanta put 
Ma an unusual condition before her 

| father, bts te, 
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| According to the condition, every 

| candidate must have a race with her. 

| One to outdo her would marry her. | 
|} Those who-lagged behind would die. 
















Far in the west, at the foot of the 
eat ea wae @ tree that 

luced golden apples, gu: | 
a dragon. Bre eee leeoa ey ! 


pete ais 


Aphrodite, the Goddess of Love, 
brought three apples from the tree 
and gave them to a young man, 
| Hippomenes, and inspired him to race 
| with Atlanta. Spacey 


{As Hippomenes ran with Atlanta, he 
jthrew a charming apple on the way: | 
Atlanta stopped to pick it up. Hippo-_ | 
menes did it thrice. roe 


ty, 












Atlanta speed was broken thrice. 
Hippomenes was victorious in the 
race. Atlanta and Hippomenes were 
|married. —. | i 







THE CORRECT 

SIGNATURE |! 
There was a forest between Suryagarh and Chandragarh. 
A notorious bandit, named Narsingh, dominated the forest. 

Once the King of Chandragarh requested the .King of 
Suryagarch for a loan of a lakh of gold mohurs. It was 
arranged that the prime minister of Chandragarh would go 
to receive the amount. 

- Narsingh had his spies in both the royal courts. He 
was duly reported about the transaction. 

He was illiterate. At midnight he entered a pundit’s 
house and asked him to teach him how to sign the prime 
Minister’s name. When the pundit showed reluctance, Nar- 
singh brandished a dagger. The pundit taught him the 
signature. 

Next day the prime minister, along with his bodyguards, 
was on his way to Suryagarh. Narsingh’s gang captured the 
party. Narsingh himself donned the minister's clothes and 
made some of his lieutenants look like the bodyguards. He 
also snatched the royal seal and the letter of authority from 
the minister and detained the party in the forest. 

He then proceeded to Suryagarh and greeted the king 
and received the amount. But as soon as he signed the 
receipt, the king put him under arrest: 

The pundit had taught the illiterate bandit to write 
“Narsingh the Bandit!” 
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<JheArabfan <Nights 


The Master of the Cloud 


| Once upon a time there was a 
hermit. He travelled from vill- 
age to village through arid lands 
|and rocky mountains. But 
such was God’s Grace for him 
that always a cloud floated 
| above his head. Wherever he 
went, the cloud never stopped 
moving with him, giving him 
shade. . 
| The people marvelled at the 
phenomenon. “O Hermit, how 
| great is your achievement that 
you can command even a cloud 
to serve you!” they exclaimed 
often. The hermit no doubt 
replied that it was not his 





achievement, but God's Cuiace 
that protected him from the} 
sun. Nevertheless, the people; 
called him the Master of the 
Cloud. 

By and by the hermit grew a| 
bit proud. No one but he 
could sport a cloud overhead! 
Was it not achievement enough 
to enjoy such divine privilege? 

The hermit was walking a 
hard way-feeling flattered with 
such thoughts when he felt quite 
hot overhead. He looked up 
and saw no cloud shading him. 
He was filled with remorse and 
repentance. “‘It is my pride 
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|which deprived me of God's 
Grace,’ he cried out. He spent 
the whole night praying to God. 
“Pardon me, O Lord, give me 


|back the gift of the cloud,” he © 


jrepeated time and again. 

His eye-lids grew heavy a 
little before the dawn. He 
slumped into a brief sleep. He 
heard a voice in his dream, say- 
ing, ‘It has to be a true devotee 

‘who must plead with the Lord 
-on your behalf.” 

| “Where to find a -true 
|devotee?” asked the hermit, 
| “The king of this land ‘is a 
devotee of great merit,” replied 


the voice and the hermit’s dream_. 


ended. 


He walked towards the city 
and stood before the king’s 
palace the next day. “I wish 
to meet the king,” he told the 
guards at the gate. 

“You have to wait for a 
week. The king gives audience 
only once insevendays. Today 
was that day, but the time is 
over,” informed the guards. 

“But I have something very 
special to talk to him. I seek 
no wealth or title,’ said the 
hermit. | | 

“Instead of seeking anything | 
from the king if you were to 
give him a million pieces of gold — 
or a kingdom he will be avail- 


able to receive the gift only this 


day next week. If you wish, 
you can meet one of his minis- 
ters or any other officer,” ex- 
plained the guards. : 

The hermit felt much: 
annoyed, What sort of a devo- 
tee is the king if he was not 
available to the people? Must | 
he make merry for six days in a | 
week? These were the questions 
which disturbed the hermit. 
But he decided to wait. 

On the appointed day he | 
was ushered into the court. 


There were already a number of | 
people with complaints 


and | 


appeals awaiting the king. 


Then a bugle was sounded and 


the king entered the court. He 
was dressed gorgeously; his tur- 
ban was studded with large dia- 
| monds. All stood up and sang 
his glory. The king smiled and 
sat down on his throne. 
As the buzzing voices died 
| down, the king looked at the 
hermit straight and said, “‘Hello, 
Master of the Cloud, welcome. 
But be seated till I finish looking 
into the matters of others.” 


The hermit was greatly sur-- 


prised. He had never met the 
king before. Nobody in the 
_court knew him. How did the 
king know his popular name? 
He waited, suppressing his 
curiosity. 

| With promptness and justice 
the king disposed of the cases 
before him. He stood up at 
‘the end of the session and 


walked down to: the hermit. 


Taking the hermit’s hands into 
.| his, he led him into the palace. 
The royal bodyguards fol- 
lowed the king until he had 
crossed into the interior of the 
palace. Large and immensely 
beautiful were the apartments of 
the inner part of the palace. 
There were pools of scented 
water and corridors decorated 
with sculptures of great beauty. 
But the king did not stop near 
any of these apartments. He 
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crossed into a garden. At the 
end of it was a high wall. The 
hermit observed that no inmate | 
or servant of the palace came |, 
with the king when he went 
near the wall. The king un- 
locked a small door on the wall 
and stepped to the other side, 
beckoning the hermit to do the 
same. 

What a contrast the area on 
the other. side made with the 
grandeur of the palace. It was | 
a desolate place, infested with 
shrubs and bushes. A jackal 
ran away on sighting them. In 
a corner of the place stood a 


dilapidated hut. 


21 


“T have brought a guest with 





iF s 


‘ “| 


me,” said the king, standing in 
front of the hut. “Will you 
please receive him?” : 
One to come out was a charm- 
ing woman. But her clothes 
were worn-out and she looked 
as poor as a beggar woman. 
“Meet my wife, the queen,” 
‘said the king. 
| The hermit stood stunned. 
_'He did not know when the king 
- entered the hut and returned to 
him changing his royal attire 
for a poor man’s clothes. 
The hermit recovered his 
lspeech after a long time when 
‘the queen asked them to come 
in for food. 
The king and the hermit’ sat 


ee 


“From my childhood I had a 


W) on the floor. The food they | 


had was no superior to what the 
hermit used to have in the 
homes of the common villagers. 

“Tam sorry, we cannot enter- | 
tain you to any better dishes. | 
This is all we can buy with our | 
meagre income from our’ 
labour,” observed the king. 

“*T don’t understand what you 
mean by your labour, Your 
Majesty,”’-said the hermit. 

“Myself and my wife make 
mats,” informed the king. Pre- 
sently a poor boy came there 
and collected two mats from the 
queen. It was obvious that he 
did not know who the woman 
‘was. He said in a casual man- 
ner, “I'll be late in returning 
from the market. I can pay 
you only tomorrow.” 

“Your Majesty, I feel totally 
stupefied. What is the meaning 
of the king and the queen 
making mats for a livelihood?” 
the hermit at last put the ques- 
tion to the king. 

“There is nothing mysterious 
about it,” said the _ king. | 















desire to devote myself to pra- 
yers. I never liked the luxuries 
of the palace. I would have 
left the palace to wander about 
free as a hermit. But my inner 
voice told me, ‘God has made 
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you take birth in the royal 
family. Why do you shun your 





lead the life of'a devotee while 
performing your duty as a king?’ 
“So I decided to stay on in 
the palace; After my father’s 
death I appointed able and 
honest officers to various posi- 
tions. They have been doing 
their duty well. One day in 
the week I sit in the court and 
decide matters that are placed 
before me. All the other time 
I am here in my hut, living a 
simple life, devoting myself to 
prayer. But through my pra- 
yers I know that all is well in 
my land, just as | knew who 
you were.” 
| Such a character was beyond 
the hermit’s dream. He could 
not speak for long. Then he 
told the king about the voice 








| duty? Can't He help you to 





{ he had heard and requested him. 






behalf. | 

The king heard him in silence | 
and nodded. | 

At midnight the hermit woke 
up and ‘saw that the king sat 
kneeling down at his head. “O 
Lord, be kind enough to restore 
the gift of the cloud to this 
hermit!’ he muttered. The| 
hermit lay stiff, his heart filled | 
with pratitude and eyes filled 
with tears. ) 

The sun rose. “My friend,” 
the king told the hermit, “‘I hope} 
the Lord will be pleased to Send 
the cloud to you again.” 














The hermit felt sure that the} . 





king’s was the voice of truth. 
The king led him to the end of 
the meadow and showed him 
the way. . Pal 

As the hermit began walking, 
he saw the beneficent cloud 
reappearing on his head. 










to pray to the Lord on his | 
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“Time passed as though in a 
dream. For Ravi and Raman 
the trip to Kedarnath proved a 
memorable boon. The scenic 
grandeur they enjoyed, the 
| mythological stories they heard 
from the Sadhu—meant for 
them education without tears. 
“Do you know the name of 
the mountain-range in which 
Kedarnath is situated? It 1s 
called the Rudra Himalaya. 
The Puranas name the range as 
| Sumeru Parvaz as well as Panch 
| Parvat. It got the latter name 
because of its five peaks, namely, 
Rudra Himalaya, Vishnupuri, 
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Brahmapuri, Udgarikantha and 
Swargarohini, The 
madana Hill too is a part of this 
range,” informed the Sadhu. 

Leaving Kedarnath they came 
down to Sonprayag and from 
there took a bus for Badrinath. 
They spent a night at Joshimath, 
an old town at a height of 6,000 
feet, overlooking the river 
Alakananda. 

And, across the Alakananda, 
on yet another hill was situated 
Badrinath, the temple-town 
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nestling amidst the infinite soli-, 
tude of the hills at a height of 
over ten thousand feet. 





Gandha-| 








It took the party almost three 
hours to cover a bare 40 kilo- 
metres by bus, to reach Badri- 
nath or Badarikashram. 

“From the seat of Shiva you 
have now come to that of 
Vishnu,” said the Sadhu as they 
stood before the impressive 

temple of Badrinarayan. 
| “Who placed the deity here?” 

asked Ravi. 

The Sadhu laughed. “The 
deity was eternally here. Can 
you think of the Himalaya with- 
| out the great deities? The ques- 
| tion is, who first felt Vishnu’s 
presence so concretely here,” 
the Sadhu said. 

“Who?” 


legends the deity was _ wor- 
shipped here long long ago, 
|perhaps by some sages. But 
He had been forgotten. It was 
the famous Shankaracharya who 
rediscovered Him and installed 
Him in a shrine...” 
“A very fine shrine,” Raman 
observed interrupting the Sadhu, 
‘Fine, yes, but this one is not 
the shrine built by Shankara- 
charya. That must haye been 
shattered by an avalanche long 
ago. The deity remains; but 
the shrine has been rebuilt time 
and again,” said the Sadhu. 
“But didn’t Shankaracharya 
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belong to the South?” queried 
Raman. | 

“He belonged to the whole of 
India, though born at Kaladi in 
Kerala. He was a phenome- | 
non. He travelled across the 
land meeting famous scholars 
and silencing them in argu- 
ments even when he was a mere | 
teenager. He founded four | 
muths or monasteries in four 
corners of the country: at Srin- 
geri in Karnataka, Dwaraka in 
Gujarat, Puri in Orissa, and 
Badrinath in the Himalayas. 
Later he founded a fifth muth 
at Kanchipuram of Tamil Nadu. | 
The chief priest in the temple of 
Badri, called the Kawal, even 
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from Kerala, following the ex- 
ample of the appointment Shan- 
karacharya must have made,” 
said the Sadhu. 

After a brief relaxation in a 
guest house, they set out for 
the temple. A cool gust swept 
across the valley. 

“Ooo!” whimpered Ravi, 
“How do people live here in 
winter?” 

“Nobody lives here for six 
months of the year,” said the 
|Sadhu. “The valley remains 
sealed by snow. An idol re- 
|presenting Badrinath is wor- 
shipped at Joshimath. The 
temple here remains shut. But 
before it is closed, the chief 
| priest lights a lamp inside it. It 
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is found still burning when the 
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temple opens. 

They entered the temple to 
see the evening worship of the 
Lord. It was a thrilling ex- | 
perience for all. The atmos- | 
phere inside the temple pulsated 
with devotion as well as the 
compassion of the deity—who 
sat In a meditative pose. 

From their guest-house which 
overlooked the city, Ravi and 
Raman gazed at the twinkling 
lights of the little town. The 
lights went off one by one—as 
the night grew deep. 

All around reigned an awful 
silence. Mountains that rose to- 
twentythree thousand feet glis- | 
tened in the moonlight like the | 
great guardians of the world. | 
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‘DAYDREAM AND 





THE DREAM! 





Nisad was an ambitious young 
|man. What is more, he was 
given to daydreams! . 

“What if 1 came across a bag 
of gold all on a sudden!” he 
often mused. His favourite 
place was the corner of a tea 
stall. 

It was a summer noon. 
was tired after a few hours of 
work. He entered the tea stall 
and occupied his usual seat. 

Through the window he saw 
a nobleman riding by, followed 
by his servants on foot. Look- 
ing at the mirror on the wall he 
saw his own face. He resem- 
bled the wealthy nobleman. 

“What if the people mistook 
me to be the nobleman? I would 





He 





then become the master of his 
wealth and position. What a 
fun it would be!” he mumbled 
to himself. Then he went out 
of the street and followed the 
nobleman. 

The nobleman entered a bath. 
His servants waited for him 
outside. WNisad sneaked in and 
saw that the attendants in the 
bath received the nobleman with 
great respect. He took off his 
costly clothes and put on a 
towel. An attendant massaged 
his back with oil; another 
rubbed his feet. 

When both the attendants) 
left him for a moment, Nisad 
pounced upon him, gagged him) 

















and threw him into an open | “ie 
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drum and sat in his place! 

The attendants returned and, 
mistaking Nisad to be the noble- 
man, led him tothe pool. They 
gave him a thorough bath and 
then brought him the noble- 
man’s clothes. 

Nisad now looked the full- 
\fledged nobleman. He found a 
purse in his 
emptied it on a table and asked 
|the attendants to divide the 
coins among themselves. The 





|attendants bowed to him re- 
| peatedly. 

Nisad came out of the bath. 
The nobleman’s servants saluted 
him and escorted him to the 
managed to 
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pocket. He | 





of a room open. 


2 mount the horse, but he did not. 


know which way to go. He 
knew nothing about the noble- 
man whom he was impersonat- 
ing. 

The horse however trotted on| 
of its own, followed by .the ser- 
vants. It stopped in front of a 
beautiful mansion. WNisad was 
hesitating; but the servants 
took hold .of the horse and 
said, ““Be pleased to dismount 
sir!” 

Nisad got off and entered the 





mansion. The magnificence of 
the house dazed him! He did] 
not know where to go. Luckily| 


for him, a servant held the door| 
He entered it! 
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and was greeted by a beautiful 
lady. 
| “You are rather late, my hus- 


|band!” said the lady. Nisad 
| sat down on a cushion without 











'aword. The lady signalled her 


|maids to lay out the lunch. 


|Nisad ate quietly the items 
'which he had never seen in life! 


But his joy had. left hint. “Ail 
| 
| mine asked me your full name 
|with the titles! 


he had was fear. | 
“My husband, a friend of 








I could not 
utter all the words in their pro- 


| per order. Whata shame! Will 


you please once mention to me 
the whole name?” said the lady 
pleadingly. 





Nisad turned pale. “Is it 
not rather embarrassing for my- 
self to recite my titles?” he 
furnbled out! 

“Embarrassing before me! 
Why, I pray? And what has | 
happened to your voice? Were 
you in the pool for a very long 
time?” asked the lady with 
surprise. 

A maid entered and informed 
that the Sultan wants him im- 
mediately. The royal carriage 
was waiting. 

“Why should the Sultan want 
me?” asked Nisad, betraying 
great fear. 

“What a question! You are 
his dearest co" ‘tier.. And you 
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had promis 
today. Have you forgotten all 
that? Hurry up!” said the 
lady. 

Nisad, trembling with fear, 
went out and boarded the carri- 
In a few minutes he was 
|in the Sultan’s court. 





““Welcome,chum! What about 
| your joke?” asked the Sultan. 
“My lord! I am the joke—a 
living joke!” Nisad managed to 
say, half dead! . 





ed to tell him a joke 
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“Ha! Ha!” The Sultan burst 
into a loud laugh. Nisad felt 
that he collapsed! | 

“Gentleman, you are dozing 
on your tea!’ reminded a ser- 
vant of the tea stall. 

Nisad _— straightened —_—iup. 
“Good God! My daydream had 
led me only into a dream! I am 
happy to be Nisad that I am!” 
Nisad said and smiled to himself 
and asked for a fresh cup o 
very hot tea! | | 


The truest test of independent judge- 
ment is being able to dislike someone 
who admires us, and to admire someone 
who dislikes us. 


— Sydney Harris 


| They Fought for Freedom —%, 


“I was under the impression 
that the British were always 
‘punctual! But where is the 


Englishman who was to meet . 


ime?” asked a young man of 
Pune one April morning. He 
was not annoyed. He smiled 
at his own observation. 

Was he expecting the English- 
man for tea? | 

Not quite. He was waiting 
‘for the gentleman to come and 
signal for his death. The 
gentleman was an. English 
magistrate. The young man in 


his late twenties was Damodar 


Chapekar. The was 
Yervada jail, Pune. 

The Englishman, of course, 
arrived soon and Chapekar was 
hanged while he held a copy of 
the Bhagavat Gita. His grip 
on the book remained tight 
even after his death. 

Chapekar had been found 
guilty of murder. But tens of 
thousands of people al! over the 
country—particularly in Pune 
and Bombay—lamented the exe- | 
cution. For them, ‘he brave | 


place 
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Chapekar was a saviour. The 
man to fall to his bullet—one 
Mr. Rand—was no man but 
monster. 

The situation was rather 
gueer. A plague had broken 
out in Pune and Bombay to- 
wards the end of the year 1896. 
The British rulers decided to 
take strong measures to stop the 
plague from spreading. WNeed- 
less to say, that was a welcome 
decision. Who would like the 
plague to go on killing people? 
The citizens were ready to co- 
operate with the rulers in check- 
‘ing the epidemic, 

But, most unfortunately, the 
measures 
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plague were soon found to be a 





taken against the 
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greater plague! The British | 
soldiers surrounded area after. 
area of the city in the manner 
of beseizing enemy camps. | 
Under the plea of segregating | 
the affected ones, they forced 
hundreds of people, without any 
prior notice, to leave their | 
homes. Men and women, the 
aged and the sick not excepted, 
were marched to distant camps. 
The homes they left behind were | 
often ransacked, 

As if that was not enough, | 
the soldiers paraded the people | 
—both men and women—in 
broad daylight and _ stripped 
them naked. They had to stand 








lumiliating condition 
for hours. This was done in 
the name of examining them— 
for finding out if they had 
developed any symptom of the 
disease. Some women swooned 
away under the humiliation. 
Some even committed suicide. 
Those men who protested were 
beaten up. 


Was such brutal treatment of 


the people necessary? Certainly 
not. The fact wasdifferent. <A 
cruel officer, in fact a perverted 
one, had been appointed as the 
Plague Commissioner. He 
|derived a kind of sick pleasure 
by making his men harass the 
natives. 


He suffered from what 


is known as sac 

Petitions by the citizens failed 
to soften the heart of Rand. 
The women in particular were 
heard praying, ‘Let us be swept 
away by plague before Rand's 
men come to plague us.” 

That was the time when 


Damodar Chapekar decided to) 


act. He had been an ardent 
nationalist. He was training a 
group of young men in gymna- 
stics, lathi-play and fencing. 
He looked forward to a future 


when he would fight the British: 


on an open arena. 

But he could not wait, It 
was most necessary to put an 
end to the terror that was Rand 
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-—to act to save the women of 
his land from humiliation, he 
felt: 

It was the 60th anniversary 
of Queen Victoria’s coronation. 
| There was a merry function at 
the Govermment House. Rand 
was an iriportant member of the 
‘gatheriny;. At midnight he 
came out. He was on the way 
to his residence. 

Damodar Chapekar and his 
brother, Balkrishna, lay in 
ambush. As soon as _ they 
spotted Rand’s carriage, Damo- 
dar advanced and shot at the 
rider. His brother, Bala- 
krishna, did the same for Rand's 
| lieutenant, Ayerst. 


With Rand’s death the harass- 


ment of the people came to aj 


grinding halt. 
Damodar was arrested after 
six weeks. He was tried and 
hanged on April 18, 1898. 
Balakrishna escaped to Hyde- 
rabad, the ‘Nizam’s territory. 
There was no ground for the 
Nizam’s government to hand 
Balakrishna over to the British. 
But the Nizam, after all, was at 
the merey of the British. The 
British Resident in Hyderabad 
spoke to the Nizam. Bala- 
krishna was thrown 


hands of the British. He was. 
tried and hanged on May 12,) 
1899.25 
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Bs He dreamt of growing power- |/- : 


ful when Ajatasatru. became 
i the'kings. - 


) Ajatasatru, inspired by Deva- || 
dutta, one day stealthily en- |} — 
tered King Bimbisara’s bed-— 


chamber, after waiting long 
for a chance. He advance 


near the sleeping king and | 


bared a dagger and raised it 
| to stab the king to death. 
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(By | Devadutta, the Buddha's 
sf] | cousin, was always jealous 


of the Buddha while preten- | 
ding to be his disciple. Ajata- | 
satru, the Prince of Magedtis 

and Devadutta were c | 
Devadutta inspired the prince | 
to kill his father, Bimbisara. 





It-was by chance that the |. 
king's personal servant hap- | 


| pened to enter the chamber. 


He gave out a loud shriek. 
The dagger fell off Ajata- 
satru’s hand. The royal guards 
and others came rushing in. 
Ajatasatru was captured with- 
out much difficulty. 





ums. | 


atasatru confessed that 
Seer had instigated him 
to the crime. The ministers 
demanded that Ajatasatru be 
punished. But the king said, 
“1 ace: or ene me retire. 


iV ithae conrdence 
| tne *h ie confidence 
king, he W He will not be 
i | influenced by the wicked.” 








uaaanttty fell at his father's 
feet and. promised to ba 
worthy of t B mons Bimbi-. 
sara abdicated in his favour. 
Ajatasatru ignored Devadutta | 
thereafter and ha’ di atten- | 
me ne Buddha iscourses. 
tron of both 
Buddhism he | Jainism. ' 










Devadutta, frustrated at 
Ajatasatru’s change of heart, 
decided to kill the Buddha 
al) by himself. One day: 
Devadutta rolled a big boul- 


der down from the hill-top, 
where he was taking a strol! 
to crush him to death. 





Just then a rock slid down of | 
its own and struck the rolling | 


‘boulder midway down the 


hill. The boulder’s course was | 


diverted. Both the stones fell 
yards away from the Buddha 
and were partly smashed. 
The Buddha escaped, though 
hurt by a splinter in his foot. 


Nilagiri, when mad with in- 
toxication, was lat loose on 
the street. People ran helter 
| skelter, The Buddha was in 
the street with his followers. 
The followers came forward 
to protect their master from 
| the furious creature. But the 
Buddha elbowed his way to 
| the forefront. 


Devadutta now conspired with 
the mahout of a huge elephant 
called Nilagiri. The elephant 
was notorious for srarpeting 
down human beings. They 


| made Nilagiri drink an intoxi- 


cating mixture. They did it 
before the Buddha was to be 
out in the street. 





ee Buddha took nunlod He 
and stood in front of | 


_ child just when the ele nant 


had reached the spot. | 


body thought that the mis- 

- chievous elephant would harm - 

both the Buddha and the ||: ""\" 
child. But, strangely, the ele- pe 


- phant stopped. 
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Ai} tn, the metes an: infant chitd | 
{| | fell off its mother's arms. The | 
een had come closer co 1 


the estrians, wh 
Pies shouted that 


; the’ child was going to be 
5: ee chard a 


The Buddha looked at 


elephant and said, Nilagitt| | 
Calm down. Become ood 
and gentle!” The elephant 
slowly crouched before the 
Buddha as if seeking his | 
bisasiig- The Buddha:< cares- | 
‘6 | 
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for the people. ey realised 
how great a soul the Buddha 





THE ONE TO WIN THE CROWN 


| A king had three sons. One day the third son told the king | 
| in private, ‘‘ Father, my two elder brothers are nice chaps, | 
but they are no good to govern the kingdom. If you want 
your kingdom to run well, make me the crown-prince.” 

The king called his three sons and gave a lakh of gold 
coins to each and said, ‘““Use the money in whatever way you 
like. Meet me after three months and tell me what you have | 
done with it. He who has made the best use of it will succeed | 
me to the throne.” 

The sons were summoned three months later. The eldest 
| said that he had used the money to spread religious education 
among the subjects. The second one said that he had spent 
the sum in learning from a wizard the secret of bringing 
down rain when necessary. — : 

The third son whispered to the king, “My lord, I have 


bought the allegiance of your army. They stand ready to +- 


| help me stage a coup. Better pass on the throne to me and 
_ retire with honour.” ‘ 


The king had to accept the advice. 
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| Motilal was a frader in goats. vilege to “take Ram to task.| 


Ram, an orphan, was his ser- 
vant. He was as faithful as 
he -was hard-working. Motilal 
gave him two meals a day and 
|paid him a rupee a month. 
“T admit that the salary I’m 
paying you is not high. When 
you grow up to be a young 
man, Ill pay you lump-sum. 
/You can then start your own 
| business,’ Motilal told Ram. 
What Motilal did not realise 
|-or rather refused to admit - 
}was that Ram had already be- 
come a young man! 
| One day Motilal carried a 
dozen goats to the market. As 
usual, Ram accompanied him. 
}In the crowded market some- 
| how one of their goats got lost. 
If negligence was the cause of 
the loss, both Motilal and Ram 
were euilty of it. But being 





| the master, it was Motilal’s pri- 
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“You idle fellow,” he growled, 
“what will you achieve in life if} 
you cannot manage even a few) 
goats? You deserve to be kicked 
out!” | 

Ram found the remark too 
uncharitable. ‘*Very well, mas- 
ter, let me take leave of you.| 
Better you pay me up the lump-| 
sum you've promised,” he said. 

““Lump-sum, eh? It has been 
a blunder to pay you a rupee a} 
month. Begone, you fool!” 
shouted Motilal. 

Ram left. the market imme- 
diately. 

The market was closed a little| 
before midnight. Motilal was 
on way home, alone. He had 
walked a Jittlhe when he heard 
a bleat. Under a bush sat his| 
lost goat! 

“How foolish it was of me 
to dismiss Ram from service!” | 


———— es 
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he thought and resumed walk- 
ing. He had to pass by a hill. 
A cave in the hill was notorious 
as the haunt of a ghost. No- 
body dared to pass by it all 
alone, in any case never at 
‘night. Motilal had not anti- 
cipated a situation that would 
oblige him to return home alone. 
He mumbled the name of his 
‘family-deity and walked on 
| quietly. 

“Will you surrender your goat 
to me? I’m hungry,” said a 
nasal voice that came from the 
cave. “‘Here is the money,” said 
| the voice again as a bundle came 
flying from the cave. 

Motilal pushed the goat into 
the cave and picked up the 
bundle and ran home. At 
home he opened the bundle. It 
contained twenty rupees! 

In those days a goat cost no 

more than five rupees. Motilal 












was overjoyed. “I’ve ten goats, 
If I surrender them to the 
ghost, I'll receive two hundred| 
rupees!”’ — he thought. | 

Next night he led his ten 
goats to the cave. His heart 
rocking with fear, he pushed 
them into the cave, saying, 
“Ghost, sir, since you are so| 
fond of goats, here are ten of| 
them.” 

“Good. Receive the price on 
the fifth day from today. Wel 
ghosts are not good at calcula-| 
tion,” said the nasal voice. 

Motilal proceeded to the cave} 
on the appointed day. All he 
found was a scrap of paper 
with this message: “I gave you 
twenty rupees. That was my| 
entire saving. If ] prosper in 
the business with the eleven 
goats, [ll be happy to pay you 
their value one day or the other. 

























New Tales of King Vikram 
and the Vampire 


A QUESTION | 
OF DUTY 


Dark was the night and fearful 
the atmosphere. It rained from | 
time to time and flashes of light- 
ning revealed weird faces. Howls 

‘of jackals was punctuated by 
eerie laughter of the unearthly 
beings. | 

But King Vikram swerved 
not. He climbed the old banian 
tree once more and brought the 

j|corpse down. Then, with the 
corpse lying astride on his 
shoulder, he began crossing the 
desolate cremation ground. 

Suddenly the vampire that 
possessed the corpse observed, 

“© King, it is possible that you 
are taking such pains inspired 

‘by a certain sense of duty. | 
However, you ought to know 

|that a mere sense of duty is 
not enough. One must have the | 
courage and capacity to per-\ 
form the duty. Otherwise-one | 
is likely to land in a fiasco. Let | 











me tell you a story that would 
illustrate my point. Listen to 
my narration with attention, O 
King. That might bring you 
some relief.” 

The vampire went on: 
Shekhar was the son of a high 
officer in the court of Videha, 
Vijay was the name of the 
| prince of Videha. The two were 
|pals. They had received their 
education from the same tea- 
chers. The prince looked upon 
Shekhar as his equal. 

Shekhar’s father took ill and 
his days were numbered. One 
day he called Shekhar to his 
bedside and said, “I can die in 
|}peace only if you take an oath 
to fulfil my unfulfilled desire.” 

“Tell me your desire and [ll 
do my best to fulfil it,’ said 
Shekhar. But that did not quite 
satisfty his father. “At first 
|promise that you'll do what I 
|say!’* the dying man insisted. 

Shekhar promised. Said his 
father: “*You must see to it that 
ithe royal dynasty -of Videha 
comes to an end!” 

“What do you say?” Shekhar 
exclaimed in his shock. 

**T know fully wel] what I say. 
Once the king insulted me it the 


court. ! took the silent oath to- 


lkill him and his son in due 
course. But I fell ill before I 


could act. 
son, you ought not to go back 
on your word. Assure me that 


you'll do the work I assign you.” 


Shekhar kept quiet for a mo- 


ment and then assured his father} 


accordingly. His father smiled 


‘and died soon. 


Shekhar was appointed to the 
position that lay vacant on his 


father’s death. A year later the| 


the throne. Although Shekhar 
was his employee, Vijay con- 
tinued to treat him as his dear 
friend. | 
he took Sekhar with him. Also 
he saw to it that Shekhar en- 


joyed all the facilities and com-| 


If you are a worthy}, 


Whenever he went out | 
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| forts that he himself enjoyed 
as the king. 
| But Shekhar was beset with 
the thought of fulfilling his pro- 
‘mise. Vijay had no brother 
or sister. He was not married 
| either. To kill him would mean 
to put an end to the dynasty. 
| Shekhar waited for his chance 
and prepared himself mentally 
for the task. 
Vijay was. totally ignorant of 
what was going on in Shekhar’s 
mind. He did not at first notice 
how Shekhar often remained 
thoughtful and gloomy. But 
soon he began to mark it. 

Once Vijay went into the 
forest for hunting, Shekhar, as 


















usual, gave him company. The 
king’s bodyguards fell behind. 
At a lonely place Shekhar 
brought out his dagger to stab 
the young king to death. But 
the bodyguards arrived before 
he could do it. | 

Shekhar hid his dagger and 
tried to be as normal as possible. | 

Vijay was in the habit of| 
climbing a peak from where he 
loved to view the forest and 
the distant river from a certain | 
spot. | 
A week later Vijay climbed 
the hill in Shekhar’s company. 
On the other side of the peak 
there was a precipice. Shekhar 
saw that one push would send 


Vijay rolling down to his death. 


But just as he would give the 
/push, Vijay turned to face him 
and said, “Let's ga down to 
those rocks yonder and relax 
for a while.” 

‘As you wish,” said Shekhar, 
hiding his disappointment at 
|his failure to put an end to 
Vijay. Both walked towards 
the rocks below. 

As they sat on the rocks, 
Vijay said, “My friend, I had 
a horrible dream last night.” 
| “What was that?” 
Shekhar. 


‘““You were about to stab me, | 


|but I escaped narrowly. You 
}rushed upon me and tried to 
|push me down a hill,” said 
| Vijay. 

| Shekhar looked pale as a 
ghost and ‘trembled. 


Suddenly Vijay demanded 
sternly, his gaze fixed on She-. 


khar’s eyes, “I know that you 
made two attempts on my life, 
| Will you tell me why? How did 
I fail you as a friend or as a 
king?” 

Shekhar fumbled and con- 
fessed of his father’s desire and 
his own promise to fulfil it. 

“I see, you were trying to be 
as faithful to your father as 
|Ramachandra was to Dasha- 
‘ratha. But Rama did not go to 





asked 














ceed in killing me, you won't! — 


ae 


harm someone for his father’s 
sake. He sacrificed his own 
happiness. Very well, here I am. 
Kill me and fulfil your mission,” 
said Vijay. | 

Shekhar, still trembling| — 
though, brought out his sword. 
But Vijay too flashed his sword. 
Shekhar stopped and stood in| 
a funk. a 

Vijay smiled and said, “If I} — 
let myself get killed without} 
resistance, that would amount 
to suicide, You know, suicide 
isagrave sin. You too would) 
sin if you kill me in cold blood. | 
Better let us fight. If you suc-) 


be a sinner.” 









Shekhar hesitated, for he was 

no match to Vijay. But he 
could not back out. The figh- 
|ting began. In no time a strong 
|stroke by Vijay let Shekhar’s 
sword fly off his hand. Shekhar 
tumbled down. Vijay’s whir- 
ling sword beheaded him in- 
stantly.”” 

The vampire paused for a 
moment and then challenged 
King Vikram; ““O King, wasn't 
it unjust of Vijay to cut off 
Shekhar’s head after the latter 
had lost his sword? Shekhar 
was no ordinary criminal. He 
was intent upon fulfilling a 
solemn promise. Vijay could 
‘have dismissed him from his 




















. Tisks. 


wanted to murder Vijay. By 





post or imprisoned him. What 
justification could be there for 
his murdering him? 
me, O King, if you can. If you} 
keep mum despite your know- 
ledge of the answer, your head 
would roll off your neck.” 
Answered King Vikram forth-| 
with: “It is wrong to say that 
Vijay murdered Shekhar. He 
gave him a chance to fight. 
Shekhar had undertaken a horri- 
ble task. Such tasks are full of 
He had to give his life 
as a price for his defeat in the 
combat. It was Shekhar who 


killing Shekhar Vijay only puni-| 
shed him. Murder is not the 





Answer | 











punishment. 
“One’s allegiance to one’s 
father may be a good ideal. But 
allegiance to one’s true friend 
and gratitude too are great 
ideals. Obviously, Shekhar’s 
father was not a noble-hearted 
man. He who, on the death-bed, 
thinks of others’ ruin instead 
of thinking of God, is an un- 
fortunaté fellow, to say the 
least. The king must have had 
his reasons for insulting him. 
But the fact that the king had 
not dismissed him and, after his 
death, appointed his son to the 
post, shows how noble the king 
was. Had Shekhar been cons- 
cientious, he could not have 
overlooked all this. 
| “It may be argued that.once 
Shekhar had promised to per- 
‘form the task, he had to do 
everything possible to do it. 








same as death in the way of 








But why should one promise to | 
perform a clearly treacherous 
and sinful act? If one does, one 
must pay the price for it, There | 
is nothing more heinous than 
ingratitude. There is no reason | 
why Shekhar should not be 
punished for his ingratitude.” 

“Shekhar was so mean that 
as soon as Vijay permitted him | 
to carry out his father’s desire, 
he unsheathed his sword, instead | 
of feeling overwhelmed at Vijay’s | 
nobility. Had he realised his 
blunder then and begged for | 
Vijay’s pardon, he would have | 
been spared. That Vijay gave 
him a chance to fight instead of 
killing him straightway, shows | 
that Vijay was indeed an ideal | 
youth.” 

No sooner had the king con- 
cluded his answer than the vam- 
pire, along with the corpse, | 
gave him the slip. 
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THE FOURTH BANDIT 


The King of Mayurpur was 
much worried on account of a 
gang of bandits. The gang pro- 
|ved audacious and quite crafty. 


But the king was an unusually - 


courageous man. He began 
moving about at night in the 
disguise of a bandit. 
He spent several nights sitting 
'on the parapet walls of some of 
the houses in the city. Of 
course, he did that with the 


knowledge of the house-owners. 
At last he spied upon the 
gang stealthily advancing on.a 


Jane. He jumped down and 
sprang up before them with a 
bag on his 
‘looked like his booty. 


“Who are you?” asked ithe. : 
bandits, who were taken aback 


shoulder which 
_. ground I can say where wealth | 
js stored or buried, * said the 
second. | 


for a moment. | 

“It seems you belong to my 
fraternity,”’ replied the disguised | 
king. The bandits, who were | 
three, were impressed by the. 
fearlessness of the king, They 
invited him to join them. To- 
gether they went to a lonely 
place and discussed the pro- 


‘blems of their profession. 


“May I know if you chaps | 
have any special powers, apart | 
from valour and skill?” asked | 
the king. 

“I can open any lock, how- 
ever strong, in the twinkle of an 
eye, said one. | 

“Pressing my ear on the 








“Once | see a man, | can 
|recognise him even if he would 
|look quite different,” claimed 
the third bandit. 

Then all the three bandits 
asked the king, “What about 
you? What special power have 


|you?” 
The king was.placed in an 
awkward situation. Soon he 


managed .to say, “Well, if I 
press my ring, I can send any 
man to death. And, by raising 
la finger, | can save anyone,” 
|said the king. 

The bandits felt happy to 
|have such a man as a member 
lof their gang. “‘Let’s be guided 
by you in our adventure for 
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tonight,” said the three bandits. | 

“T always look to high places | 
for adventure. .Let’s try our 
luck in the palace,” proposed 


the king. 
The three bandits were 
thrilled. They followed the 


king. Through a secret passage 
he guided them to the first floor. 
The second member of the gang 
pressed his ear on the roof at 
several places and pointed out 
the. treasury. They descended 
to the ground floor and the first 
bandit opened the lock of the 
treasury instantly. . 

As soon as the three entered | 
the treasury, the king slipped 
away and signalled his alert 
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| guards who pounced upon the 


| bandits. 
In the morning they were pro- 


duced before the king. The 


‘king was no longer in disguise. 


He, according to the convention, 


|pressed his signet-ring on a 


paper that carried his order for 
hanging the bandits! 

The bandits were carried to 
the platform meant for execu- 
tion. The minister asked them, 
“What's your last wish?” 

“We'll like to see the king,” 


said the third bandit who alone 


had recognised the king! 
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the dying men’s last wish. 

“My lord, last night you told 
us that you had two special| 
powers. We have seen you 
exercise the first of the two 
powers when you pressed your 
ring on the paper. Now, we 
look forward to see you exercise 
the other power,” said the] 
bandit. 

The king smiled and raised 
his finger to stop the execution! 
The bandits promised to lead | 
a normal life. The king gave | 
them work in the court itself. 
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How you spend your time is more impor- 
tant than how you spend your money. 
Money mistakes can be corrected, but 
time is gone for ever. 


— David Norris 






In some huts on the hills of 
Darukavan and 
lived a number of sages along 
with their wives. That was a 


peaceful area, marked by plenty 
of transparent springs and fruit- 
ful trees. 


| Some among the women folk, 
before their marriage, used to 
worship Lord Shiva. They used 
to pray to Him for the boon of 
good bridegrooms. But once 
their prayers had been granted, 
they were no longer keen in 
their worship. 

some sages even told their 
wives, “Don’t bother to wor- 
ship any other deity. Your 
husband is a good enough deity 
for you!” To please their hus- 
bands, the wives gave up their 
lpractice of praying to Lord 
|Shiva. — 

Shiva did not mind that. But 
some of the sages were rather 


yy eal ee BS 


in the caves 


impudent. They proudly dec- 
lared here and there, ““Our wives 
are so very devoted to us that 
they gave up worshipping even 
Lord Shiva for our sake! There 
is nobody who can win their 
hearts away from us! They 
won't even look at a stranger,} 
what to speak of their talking} 
to one!” 

As is well known, sage Narada 
appeared often naughty! Of 
course, he did nothing without} 
some noble motive. He went to 
Shiva and told him how the 
sages of Darukavan suffered! 
from the disease of vanity. Shiva 
out of his compassion for them, 
decided to cure them of the} 
disease! 

He assumed a strange but 
enchanting form. With a drin- 
king vessel in one hand and a 
begging bowl in the other, he 
reached Darukavan,. The sages 





| were away at the invitation of a 
king who was performing a 
| Yajna. 

The disguised Shiva called for 
alms. There was such magic in 
his voice and such charm in his 
appearance that the womenfolk 
forgot their household chores 
lat his sight. They vied with one 
another to serve him and to run 
errands for him. Each tried to 
}endear herself to him. 

As soon as the Yajna was 
|over, Narada met the sages and 
\said sarcastically, ‘Shouldn't 





you rather rush home to partici- 
pate in the fuss your Wives are 
making around a stranger? | 
must admit though that I have 








never Known a more charming 
fellow!” 

The sages were astonished, 
They rushed back to Darukavan| — 
and demanded of the disguised | 
Shiva, ““Who are you?” | 

“A good-for-nothing fellow!” 
was the reply. 

“How dare you dally with 
our women?” asked the sages 
angrily. ; 

“They dare to dally with me,” 
said Shiva. 

The sages were very angry. | 
They conspired and created a 
power called Maya. They threw 
it upon Shiva so that he would 
swoon away. But Shiva chan- 
ged the power to enthusiasm for | 








[himself and began dancing. deer and held it in his grip. | 


| The sages then performed .a 

| Yajna out of which they created 
Fear in the form of a tiger and 

‘let it loose on Shiva. 

| Shiva instantly killed the tiger 

jand tied its skin around his 

| waist. 

The sages created a snake out 
of the elements of sin and threw 
it on Shiva. In no time Shiva 
took hold of the hissing creature 
and put it on himself like an 
ornament. 
| The sages, by their collective 

talent, brought forth a power 
that would make anybody mad. 
But as soon as they hurled it 
at Shiva, he changed it into a 


! 


The sages then put their heads | 
together and evolved a fire that 
could destroy the world. But 
no sooner had they thrown the 
power on Shiva than he changed 
it into a fragrant bouquet. 

The sages looked on, helpless. | 
Shiva’s dance gathered momen- | 
tum. His dance symbolised his| 
victory over all the destructive 
forces that the sages could 
create. Soon he attracted his| 
supernatural followers — as} 
well as Ganesha, Kartikeya, 
Nandi, Bhringi and others to the| 
spot. Curious, Parvati too} : 
arrived there and she enjoyed) 
the dance of Shiva. 














When the gods and the god- 
desses heard that Shiva was 
‘dancing before Parvati, they 
rushed to Darukavan, unwilling 
to be deprived of the divine 
sight. 

They were followed by Vishnu 
and Brahma. 

Vishnu played the Mridanga- 
drum, Saraswati played the 


Veena, Indra played the flute, 
while Brahma beat time. Narada 


sang a sweet lyric. Bhringi 
blowed a bugle. 

Ganesha felt inspired to join 
his father. His vehicle, the 
mouse, too followed suit. 

It was then that the sages rea- 
‘lised who the stranger .was: 
|They also realised the folly of 
their vanity. They felt ashamed 
as well as thrilled. They recited 
their prayers for Shiva most 


A demon called Gayasur) 
became so powerful that he} 
dislodged the gods from heaven 
and dared Shiva to fight him. 
Shiva shook his locks. From his 
locks sprang forth a terrible- 
looking creature. Gayasur, 
trembling at the creature’s sight, 
fell at Shiva’s feet and was 
pardoned by the Lord. 

The creature told Shiva, ““My 
lord, I am awfully hungry!” 

“You can eat yourself,” said 
Shiva, 

The creature obeyed the direc- 
tion. He ate up his body. 
What remained was only his 
head. 

Shiva, pleased with him, so 
ordained that the creature, | 
called KAirtimukh, would dwell 
on the heads of all the gods. 
Since then the weird head of 
Kirtimukh is seen atop the ima- 
ges of the gods wherever they 
are worshipped. 








LEGENDS AND PARAGBLI 





|}On the river-bank stood a 
| solitary mango tree. The fruits 


'of the tree had no parallel for 


| their flavour and sweetness. 

| There was no village nearby. 
| Nobody knew about the unique 
|mango tree. But in the nearby 
| forest lived a troop of monkeys. 
| Their leader was never tired of 
lexploring trees for the benefit 
of his followers. 

| One day he came across the 
|mango tree and led his troop 
ithere. The monkeys. were de- 
lighted to eat the mangoes. 
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“Be careful. Do not let a 
single: mango fall in the river,” 
the leader warned the monkeys. | 
He was afraid that if a mango 
was carried by the flow and | 
came to someone’s notice, he | 
will surely begin a scarch for 
the tree. 

Nevertheless, one ripe mango 
fell in the river and drifted down 
in the direction of the city of | 
Varanasi. | 

It so happened that the King | 
of Varanasi was bathing in the | 
river and it was he who saw the | 








The leader-monkey under- | 


_ | stood what the king said. The 


forest was at some distance. 


| There was no other tree near the 


mango tree onto which the 


“fee, monkeys could jump. 


ae ger. They were 
fz] But he assured them that he will 
3 do his best to secure their escape. 


But the leader-monkey was 
determined to save his followers. 
He alerted them about the dan- 
frightened. 


On the opposite bank of the 
river stood a banian tree equal 


| in height to the mango tree. 


=| The leader-monkey jumped into | 


mango. He took a bite of it 
‘and was surprised that such a 
sweet fruit had ever been borne 
by a tree. 

In the afternoon he: marched 
along the river-bank, looking for 
the mango tree, followed by his 
bodyguards who were armed 
with swords and bows. It was 
evening when he located the 
tree. 

The monkeys were still on the 
‘tree. They had eaten up almost 
all its fruits. The king sighed 
and said, “Let us camp here. 
In the morning we can shoot 
down all these monkeys. In 
the next season the fruits will be 
| ours.” 


tree and the bamboo 


4 the river and swum to the other 


bank. -He found out a long 
bamboo and tied one end of it 
to a top branch of the banian | 
tree and the other end to his 
own waist. Then, from the 
banian tree, he jumped across 
the river to the mango tree. | 

Unfortunately, the bamboo | 
proved a little short of the. 
distance. The leader-monkey 
caught hold of a top branch of | 
the mango tree, and himself 


remained suspended in the air. | 


He became the link between the 
that 
formed a bridge across the river. 

He remained like that and 
commanded~ his followers to 
pass on to the other side. The 
monkeys were many. As they. 
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| passed stepping on his back, he greatly moved to see the leader- 


|grew more and more weak. 
| But, despite the great strain, he 
ldid not lose his grip of the 
| branch. 

He bled in his back. The 
last monkey to cross over to the 
lother side was a wicked one, 
who had always been jealous of 
his leader. He stamped on his 
back and broke his backbone. 
| The King of Varanasi had not 
\fallen asleep. He saw all that 
happened. Great was his 
amazement. He asked two of 


his body-guards to climb the 
|tree and bring the bleeding 
monkey down. 

The king who had been 





monkey's spirit of service, did} 
everything possible to cure him 
ofhis wounds. But the monkey 
died. 
The remorseful king said that | 
the mango tree on the river| 
should never be touched by| 
anybody. It should be left to| 
the troop of monkeys. . 
The leader-monkey was none 
other than Bodhisattva—the 
soul of the Buddha in one of 
his earlier births. The wicked 
monkey who was so cruel to him | 
was to be reborn as Devadutta, 
who conspired against the 
Buddha all his life. | 
From the Buddha Jatakas 
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MLAN-MADE MARVELS 


THE MOUNTAIN THAT 





BECAME A MONUMENT 


To the casual observer, Mount Rushmore was simply 4 
mountain. But to sculptor Gutzon B8orglum it was a huge 
biock of Granite to Se chiselled into a symbol of a nation’s 





pride. 


There is nothing particularly 
exciting in how South Dakota’s 
Mount Rushmore got its name. 
{It was not discovered by some- 
one called Rushmore nor did 
a Rushmore first climb it. 
The plain truth is that towards 
the end of the last century a 
New York lawyer named 
Charles E. Rushmore happened 
to visit the Black Hills of South 


Dakota when his attention was — 


caught by a towering granite 
peak that glowed in the after- 
noon sun. 

The lawyer asked the name of 
the peak. Nobody answered, 
for the simple reason that the 
great mass of granite had no 
|name. Someone laughingly sug- 
gested that they might as well 
call it Mount Rushmore! And 
Mount Rushmore it was still 
called when Gutzon Borglum 
set eyes on it. 





Borglum, born in Idaho, ran 
away to San Francisco at the 
age of 12 because he wanted to 
be an artist. From California 
he travelled east to New York, 
where he studied sculpture, and 
from there he set out to travel 
the world, He lived and 
worked in England, France and 
Spain before returning to his 
native country. By then he was 
known as a great artist in stone. 

Mount Rushmore fascinated |. 
Borglum in 1924 probably in 
much the same way as an 
enormous blank wall would 
have caught the attention of the 
Italian- artist Michelargelo. 
The huge mass of granite, 
bathed in sunlight for the greater 
part of the day, was an inspiring 
challenge, calling for work on al 
truly gigantic scale. | 

An Inspiring Idea 


The idea caught 





on and] — 


| money began to flow in. 
| lum’s plan was to carve four 
| enormous heads out of the living 
rock of four great American 
| presidents: George Washington, 
| the fighter for freedom; Thomas 
| Jefferson, the author of the 
| Declaration of Independence; 
Abraham Lincoln, the cham- 
pion of equality; and Theodore 
Roosevelt, who met the chal- 
lenge of the’20th century. 

It soon became clear that 
the project would be very expen- 





sive. The United States govern-- 


ment took over the financial 
responsibility. 


Borg- 


Work began straightaway. 
Borglum built a studio with a} 
vast window facing Mount 
Rushmore, and he set to work 
building models, changing them 
continuously as he grew to know 
the mountain. : 

Used though he was to large 
figures, Borglum had never | 
attempted anything quite like 
this, Each head was to be} 
about 20 metres high on the 
scale of a man 150 metres tall. 
The point of each nose was 
located on the mountain first, | 
and then the other features were 
placed round it, meticulously | 



























transferred from the model of million people visit the memo-| 
| cliff on a one-to-twelve scale. rial, known as the Shrine of 
And, of course, the sheer Democracy. During the sum- 
| physical task was enormous. ==#=mer months floodlights are 
A network of scaffolding was switched on in the nights to 
erected, and Borglum and his illuminate the gigantic faces. 
assistants were lowered over the Experts have often been ques- 
side of the mountain in bosun’s tioned as to how long the stone 
chairs. «Small charges of dyna- portraits of the four presidents 
/ mite were used to blast out the may be expected to last. 
rough shape of each face, and Mount Rushmore itself is] 
then the finishing touches were thought to be at least 500 million 
given by hand. years old and its granite 1s 
The heads of the four presi- unusually strong and long last- 
dents took 14 years tocomplete, ing. In spite of the occasional] | 
and Gutzon Borglum died just surface crack there seems to be 
| seven months before the last no reason to suppose that the 
| hammer blow was struck. Mount Rushmore Memorial will 
Today, each year, well over a not last for many centuries yet. | 
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THE GREEK PHILOSOPHER WHO LEARNT FROM INDIA 


In the 6th century B.C. Greece saw a great philosopher, astronomer.and 
mystic. He was Pythagoras. He was the first thinker to announce that 
the world was round and that it hung in space. 


His thirst for knowledge brought him to India. That was a time when 
Buddhism was spreading. Pythagoras learnt much from Buddhism as well 
as from other systems of Indian philosophy. Upon his return to his country, 
he poone about transmigration of soul—the immortal soul passing from body 
to body. 


Pythagoras angered the orthdox politicians and religious people of his 
country and fled to Italy for a while. After his death his disciples, about 
50 scholars, formed an excellent group. But one day the orthdox mob 
invaded their club, called them heretics, and killed them and set fire to 
their meeting place. 


The ancient gods in whose name the mob performed the massacre are for- 


| gotten, but not Pythagoras! 
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| What are: the meanings and the full forms of the terms, A.P., Fieuters, P.T./., 
Tass etc. which we aften come across in the newspapers? 
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Pradeep Varshney, Aligarh. 


A.P. stands for Associated Press, an American news agency. Reuters is 
the name of a British news agency though it had been founded in Germany. 
P. T. 1. in its full form is Press Trust of India. Tass is the name of a Russian 
news agency. 








Such Agencies post their correspondents in various important places. 
The correspondents gather the news of the incidents taking place in and 
around their places and send them by phone or by telegram or by teleprinter 
to their headquarters. From the headquarters the news is transmitted to the 
newspapers published from different places. Now-a-days the chief mode of 
transmission is the teleprinter —a telegraph transmitter with typewriter keyboard. 








Big newspapers like to have their own correspondents in different places. 
But it comes prohibitively expensive even for a very rich newspaper to 
have correspondents at all the important places of the world. They come to 
depend on the world-wide news agencies. Small newspapers, naturally, 
depend much more on news agencies than the big ones. 








How can the news agencies afford to maintain their correspondents at 
many places ? The newspapers pay them for the news they (the apenciee) 
supply. Many newspapers buy the same news. In this process each news- 
paper has to spend much less than what they would spend in maintaining 
their own correspondents. The affluent newspapers, besides posting their own | 
| correspondents at important places, subscribe to the reports of the agencies 

too, to get all sides of an incident. 








A report, when published in the newspapers, mentions at the beginni. , 
or at the end, whether the news was supplied by the paper's own corres 
pondent of a news agency. 











(Readers ara welcome to send such queries on cultura, 
fiterature or general knowledge which should be of interest to 
others too, for brief answers from the Chandamama.)~ 
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Mr. Brahm Dev ae é ee ee mop Or, K. Chandrapal Singh S 
Can you formulate a.caption in a few words, to suit these pictures 
related to each other? lf yes, you may write it on a post card and 
mail to Photo poplin Contest, Chandamama, to reach us by 20th 

of the current month. A reward of Rs. 25/- will go to the best entry . 
which will be published in the issue after-the next. | 


|The prize for the July ‘BO goes to: 
| Ms, T. A. Lalitha, No. 41 ‘B’ Type House, Robertson Road, 


Fraser Town, Bangalore 560 005. 
|The Winning Entry: ‘A Door to Door Seeker’ -‘A Road to Road Hawker’ | 





PICKS FROM | 
OUR MAIL BAG] - 








Dear Sir, : at es | 
_._Thave started reading yout magazine with my:son. The Chandsmama 
ioe a loving | uncle o oe you ‘stories, has been liked by all — 
children, mummies and grannies... . 3 3 nbay. 
Deets | eae Bie 5. 5. Barwe, Bombay, — 
| am-aschool-teacher, but | feel young enough at heart to enjoy the. 
Chandamama, with a deep eppteci ion of its hi ly, readable content a0d 
rofreshing variety. | intend getting the copies bound year-wise and 
donate the volumes to the school library for our youngsters ta enjoy them. 
Boe ; Fred. W. Saunders, Cuttack. - 
 rhanks, Mr. Barwe, tor the 10-line-long sweet verse you have 
written in praise of the Chandamama, and thanks, Mr. Seunders, for 
your compliments and excellent intention, — == The Publisher 
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Dasiga Ninmnal Singh 








COMIGIMAGAZIINE 
from the WILD EAST 
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Featuring your all time favourites! 





®Popat-Chopat « Lazy Ram-Crazy Ram 

* Detective Chakram & Chamcha 

®Bharat Kumar & many other 
renowned clowns. 


Subscription: As.28/- 24 issues 


Send your money order/dralt to 


MADHU MUSKAN 
Gulab House, Mayapuri, New Dalhi-110 064 





Close ure Sand 
make awish 


Ss 







Wishes come true when you save for them. 

A bicycle? A doll's house? A new toy? You can Be alaksh ema 
buy il wilh your Own money. Ganara Bank's - ad 

Balakshema Deposit scheme is for you. The ; 
lovely Balakshema savings box with a Key is epos 

lo help you pul away coin after coin. Once the 5 

box is full putit away in the Canara Bank 
branch and start collecting again. Your money 


grows because we add to it. Soon it is enough 
to buy whalever you want. 


What an exciting way to make your wish 
come true. What a wondertul way to learn to y 
savel 


Drop in at your nearest Canara Bank (A nationalised bank) & 
branch for details. Qur other special schemes: Over 1,200 branches ; 
Kamadhenu, Vidyanidhl and Nirantara. all over the country. 
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Chandamama [ English] September 1980 
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ORANGE FLAVOUR 


sensational orange flavour/Try 
it for the fun of it. Drink it for the 


taste of it. Have tt for the sheer 


of living 
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Were all in it together 
for the taste of it 
jampa, the fun drink with the 


stage 
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Registered saa Nawseapar |e in Sri Lanka Regd. No M BEH Be 36 


Price im Sri Lenks RF 
everestfaoi PP isa 









give them loving care 


_ Parle Gluco— 
_ the tastier 
energy food. 


fy Full of the delicious nourishment 
; of milk, wheat, sugar and glucose. 
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pS? India’s largest selling biscuit. "ward Winns 


